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THE IRISH SCHOOL-HOUSZ, 


GOLDEN HILLS; OR, SINGLE 
INFLUENCE: 

‘TALE OF RIBANDISM AND THE IRISH FAMINE, 
CHAPTER XXITT.—OCEAN-CAVES, AND THEIR INMATES, 
tim men on the bog had waited and watched, 
touching behind the bushes when any one came 
sight ; overhearing many a careless colloquy 
between the country people who passed by from the 
market, without a suspicion that the thick furze 
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was covert to men bent on murder. Evening 
wore apace; in the clefts of the hills gathered 
mist; the sun grew broad and red as it neared the 
ocean line. 

The hour when they expected the appearance of 
the victim had long passed. “Ginerally he’s as 
punctual as the sun,” remarked Scaulan, peering 
from his hiding-place; “I don’t know what can 
be keepin’ him late to-day; but he'll be along 
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byne-by, there’s no fear :” and with that comfort- 
able persuasion he perched himself on the turf- 
bank, a pipe in his mouth, to joke with the 
passers-by. 

Carmody experienced a sensible feeling of relief 
from the lapse of time. He hoped, as he crouched 
in the corner of a shelter of peats they had built— 
for he was not hardened enough to appear in public 
view, like his companion—that something might 
detain Mr. Kingston at Castlebay. The man with 
the projecting teeth, having burnt out his pipe, 
and seeing the day waning, grew savage. 

“ He’s always so particular about bein’ in church 
at Lissard Point of Sundays, that he’s sure to be 
home of a Saturday night, whatever he might be 
any other day. Whisht! there’s a black speck on 
the road away; I declare I believe it’s him at last.” 

Stedfastly he gazed, and even his hardened face 
changed colour. Nothing approached on all the 
line of road but that one car, rapidly drawing 
nearer. He pulled the furze shrub into its place 
as an obstacle, and, creeping into ambush behind 
the bank, cocked his gun, and placed it on the rest. 

Carmody’s eyes were blinded, as if flashes of 
lightning passed across them; his teeth almost 
chattered, his ears were dizzy. Had he dared, he 
would have run away: but he feared his desperate 
companion more than he feared the crime; and he 
knew the revenge of which Ribandmen were capable. 
The other, looking at his ashen and shivering face, 
derided him with a sneer, revealing all his yellow 
fangs. “Who wud ever think sich a chicken 
heart was in yer long body, Shane Dhu?’’* 

But something in the advancing car attracted 
his gaze intently. ‘“There’s more on it than I 
counted for—four men an’ the dhriver, an’ I don’t 
see the child; yet it’s the very car, for I know the 
step of the grey horse.” 

His doubts were soon justified. The villain 
turned deadly white, as he saw the men jump off 
the car at a few hundred yards distance, and fire- 
locks gleamed from under their great-coats. “We're 
bethrayed!” he exclaimed in a hoarse whisper ; “the 
Peelers is on us.” 

Carmody threw away his gun, and dodged alorg 
in the ditch out of sight. The other remained 
irresolute for an instant, whether to discharge his 
loaded weapon on the advancing party, or to take 
his chance of concealment. The four policemen 
had thrown themselves into the bog at either side 
of the road; and there was no cover, no species of 
concealment on all the marshy plain, except isolated 
peat-stacks. He laid himself down flat in the ditch, 
in the water, where the grass and weeds were long 
and the bank high: policemen passed close to him: 
he heard them find the blunderbuss and musket, 
within a short distance of each other; and the four 
dispersed, to seek the men whose grasp had left 
the stocks yet warm. He hoped revengefully that 
they might find Carmody. He raised himself, and 
endeavoured to creep along to the safer shelter of a 
turf stack a hundred yards off: the move was 
unfortunate; he was noticed; and now there was 
nothing but sheer speed to save him. It did save 





* Black John, 
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him, for he was a rapid runner; and as he came to 
the far side of the turf mound, a bog hole yawned 
before him deep and black. Without an instant’; 
thought he leaped into it, and sank below the still 
dark water. 

Immediately after, his pursuers appeared, and 
were at fault. 

“He came round here, surely—I saw him with 
my own eyes,” said one. 

“There’s no more a sign of him than if the airth 
swallowed him up,” said another. They even clam- 
bered to the top of the peat-stack. “Maybe it’s 
in the water he is,” said a quick-witted policeman, 
throwing down a sod into the cavity. ‘Two or 
three others followed, and the concealed Riband- 
man was struck; but his presence of mind did not 
forsake him. Silent, motionless, with just so much 
of his face above the water, at intervals, as enabled 
him to breathe, he would not have uttered an ex- 
clamation for a shower of stones. 

They left the spot with many expressions of 
surprise at his disappearance. He could hear, by 
the voices at a distance, that his companion in 
crime was captured; and he was savagely glad of 
it. He raised himself partly out of the water, by 
getting on submerged ledges of turf at the side, 
but, to his dismay, heard the policemen drawing 
nigh again. 

“Td fire into the hole,” said one. 
have the fellow escape.” 

They seemed to be considering the proposition. 
His blood ran chill. The gathering darkness was 
suddenly illuminated by a flash. He had dived 
just in time, and rose breathless in the smoke. It 
was only a blank cartridge, which had revealed the 
black slimy precipitous sides of the cavity for an 
instant. The Ribandman was safe. He cut holes 
in the steep banks with a pocket-knife, and clam- 
bered out, when the footsteps had died away, and 
the total silence assured him that he was alone. 

He could hear the car driving rapidly on the 
road at some distance. “ An’ I’m glad I haven't 
yer comfortable wristbands on,” soliloquized he, as 
he shook his dripping coat. “ An’ I donno who 
in the world towld on us this time: there'll be 
pathrols over the counthry byne-by, anyhow. Id 
best make myself scarce.” 

In pursuance of which resolution, he struck 
across the bog towards the shore. Arrived at the 
cliffs, he walked along the edge in the apparent 
heedlessness of deep thought, but avoided, as by 
instinct, every sudden rocky inlet, with which that 
coast line abounds, until he came to a cleft which 
contained a precipitous narrow path leading down 
to a strip of shingly beach. Here a canoo lay 
stranded; the man put his shoulder to it, and 
shoved it down a natural inclined plane of rock 
into the water. 

A pair of oars lay along in a crevice of the sand- 
stone ledges close by. He fitted pegs for rowlocks, 
into holes on the gunwale. “The water laves no 


“ Better than 


track, at all events,” said he to himself. A few 
strokes pushed him far on the creek; broad and 
bright beyond spread the moon-reflections, scin- 
tillating as if the ocean were living—pulsing ™ 
Far towards 


every drop beneath that radiance. 
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the west, the lighthouse stared with steady red 
leam. 

The Ribandman did not care to stay long under 
the revealing moonbeams; he pushed close to the 
coast, and kept at the foot of the high dark battle- 
ments of cliff, passing many a black cleft into the 
land, where the waters plashed deeply. Presently 
the canoe entered such a gully—a miniature Nor- 
wegian fiord—whose depth wound inward a mile. 
Wherever else the sea might be calm, here the tide 
always chafed in its narrow prison, and flew up 
angrily against the face of the unmoved primitive 
rock. A keen eye might discern, this night of 
strong lights and glooms, a spot blacker than the 
surrounding blackness, in the base of the towering 
cliff at one side. It was a cave. 

The entrance was very low—a flattened arch, 
formed by the curving of the strata. Scaulan 
crouched as the canoe shot within, into utter 
darkness—darkness that might be cloven, so solid 
it seemed. The plash of waters against the in- 
visible sides suggested fathomless depth and re- 
sounding height. The Ribandman whistled; the 
sound was prolonged and reverberated from afar. 
There was no answer when the echoing had died 
away. . Sullen silence closed around again, broken 
but by that sobbing plash of the deep dark water. 

“They're mighty careful intireiy,” he grumbled: 
he rowed cautiously a few rods onwards, and 
whistled again. 

A light flashed from the interior; but it seemed 
almost overwhelmed with the pressure of the super- 
meumbent darkness; it revealed only a few yards 
of the furrowed side of the cavern, damp and 
glistening with reddish slime. Scaulan stood up— 
always a perilous action in these cockleshell canoes, 
which are mere tarred canvas drawn over lath frame- 
work, aud have neither keel nor stern: he guided 
it towards the gleam which fell across the water. 
Ina few seconds he was alongside a ledge, on which 
he stepped. The canoe floated in water fifty feet 
to bottom ; above arched the black rock for other 
eighty feet; beyond stretched the cavern, hundreds 
of yards into the heart of the land. 

The cave he entered was a lateral inlet from the 
main one. The tide did not often rise so high as 
to fill it, save during winter storms from the north- 
west; then, indeed, the flooring to the farthest 
crevice was a sheet of snowy foam, which dashed 
ever and anon mightily aloft to the iron-bound 
summit, wearing deeper furrows in the solid rock. 
Before men had discovered the place, it was a 
haunt of seals, who still reared their young in the 
black recesses farther in. 

Scaulan turned a point of rock, and came in 
presence of a fire kindled there, the smoke of which 
hung in masses on high, curling away into the 
indistinguishable.arches above. A man was lying 
down, his feet towards the burning embers. He 
who held the light whispered in Irish, “The captin’s 
asleep.” Both lighted their pipes, and smoked in 
silence ; their communication having been a shake 
of Scaulan’s head, conveying the failure of the 
assassination plot. 

Captain Moonlight was an outlaw. Government 
had offered large rewards for his apprehension and 
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conviction; more than once had he seen the pro- 
clamation, which was affixed outside every police- 
station in the county, and, safe in his disguise as a 
peasant woman, smiled an evil smile within the 
folds of his ample blue cloak. He was just the 
character for his life of evasion and defiance of the 
law. Turbulent, unprincipled, ambitious in his 
own way, full of plots, daring in action, with a 
score of subordinates like-minded, he kept a whole 
district, the greater part of a populous county, 
subject to a reign of terror, which might remind 
one of the German Vehm-gericht—the secret tri- 
bunal of Westphalia in the middle ages. Blows 
struck in the dark are always the more terrible, 
and impossible to be avoided. 

Scaulan dried himsclf by the driftwood fire, until 
the leader awoke. Heraised himself on his elbow, 
and asked in Irish, “ Have you fulfilled the order ?” 
(which meant, the secret command of the Riband 
tribunal for Mr. Kingston’s assassination.) 

“No; the Peelers* came down upon us, an’ took 
Carmody prisoner.” 

The captain sat up, bent his keen eyes on the 
Ribandman, and examined him closely concerning 
all the circumstances. Scaulan was a little uneasy 
under the scrutiny; for this man was penetrating 
in thought, prompt and decisive in conclusion; 
and there was a corner of his subordinate’s heart, 
wherein brooded something that could not bear 
inspection, the bare idea of which would have 
awakened instant and terrific retribution. 

“It’s my opinion that treachery, and nothin’ 
else, was the manes of doin’ it; an’ Carmody won't 
be the boy to refuse the Queen’s pardon, an’ tell all 
he can.” 

The leader brooded for some minutes, with his 
eyes on the smouldering wood, consisting of joints 
of some vessel battered to pieces by a savage storm, 
rusty nails here and there sticking init. Presently 
he rose and buttoned his coat, kicked the fire 
asunder, and said, “We'll lave this; get the canoe, 
boys.” 

So they launched on the black waters again; the 
leader at the bow end, holding a flaming piece of 
timber, which helped them to keep clear of the 
sides, on which the swell would have shattered 
their frail bark. He cast it into the sea when they 
had passed the mouth; it sank with a hiss and 
sputter, as the flame perished, and it was washed 
ashore next day, charred and blackened, to awaken 
speculations concerning a possible burnt ship. 

They came to the afore-mentioned creek, which 
Scaulan had left an hour, previously. ‘“ You land 
here,” said the captain to the third man; “keep 
yer eyes an’ yer ears wide awake, an’ bring any 
news of importance to Kennedy at Lissard.” 

Scaulan pushed off again. The moon had sank 
behind the spur of the Golden Hill as they passed 
by. Half-an-hour’s vigorous rowing brought them 
abreast of the highest cliff on that line of coast. , 
Smooth, round, and black, it rose above them; a 
deep narrow strait severed it from an equally lofty 
islet, which was inhabited by multitudes of sea 








* The rural police are thus universally named by the peasantry, 
because Sir Robert Peel was the originator of the parliamentary 
enactment organizing the force. 
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gulls and puffins. The men pulled up the canoe 
upon an inclined plane of rock, into a cleft sheltered 
from observation, and crept along the narrow ledge 
cautiously. 

It wound upward, on the face of the cliff. Well 
might the climbers be cautious, for in some places 
it was no broader than a foot, and then, sheer into 
the water, without a chance of safety for any but 
the strongest swimmer. They entered a small 
dark aperture, crouching. Soon they had to go 
on all-fours, and presently, to drag themselves 
along, snail-like. They emerged on the other 
side of the island: before them spread the broad 
plain of the sea. 

Succession of ledges above, for fifty feet; suc- 
cession of ledges below, for a hundred. “I defy 
all the Peelers in Munsther to find us here,” said 
Scaulan, exultingly. They struck a light, and 
smoked: their conference was long; at the end 
they lay down and slept for some hours, in the 
opening of the tunnel, which was sufficiently 
capacious. 

Dawn roused the myriads of birds which dwelt 
around and above them. Screaming in the ecstasy 
of existence, as free-born of earth, air, and sea, 
these wild creatures flew, swam, dived, preened 
their white feathers on the rock, took their young 
ones for lessons of flight, arrived with breakfast in 
the shape of freshly-caught fish, and in all other 
bird-ways thoroughly enjoyed themselves. Soar- 
ing aloft in the newly-risen sunlight, balancing on 
their broad soft pinions in mid-air, visiting regions 
far inland with errant wing, rejoicing with the 
joy of the buoyant waves just freed from the des- 
‘pondent pressure of darkness—how happy were 
these creatures of the beneficent Author of Life! 
Truly “the Lord is good to all: his tender mercies 
are over all his works.” “ Tov openest thine hand, 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 





CHAPTER XXIV.—AN IRISH SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
Any one who is acquainted with the social state 
of Ireland, as it existed twelve years since, will 
know that incidents like those I have narrated were 
no uncommon episodes in the lives of country gen- 
tlemen. Few but could tell of some hair-breadth 
escapes; for murderous attacks were the ordinary 
result of any attempt to exercise the rights of a 
landowner. ‘Those were fearful times, when peaceful 
country houses were fortified as in an enemy’s land, 
and weapons were the common requirement of a 
gentleman taking a ride; when many counties in 
Ireland had their score spots of murder, crying a 
voiceless cry for vengeance on criminals whom the 
law was powerless to discover. 

And awfully was the cry answered, in judgments 
tremendous as any that have ever befallen a nation. 
Famine and pestilence were the messengers of jus- 
tice, who purged out two millions from the offend- 
ing people. Multitudes of the innocent suffered : 
in the punishment of a nation, it must ever be so; 
as in the minor dealings of Divine Providence with 
individuals, each guilty one involves some guiltless 
in his vortex of ruin. And the mystery of such 
judgment, who may solve? “ Shall not the Judge 
of all the earth do right ?” 
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As years roll us farther from those times, we can 
see the supreme wisdom of that national scourging. 
No punishment less severe could have extirpated 
the social evils which were cankering the core of the 
people. From the bitter chastisement, Ireland has 
arisen ameliorated. No longer is agrarian outrage 
a virtue, nor the word of a demagogue stronger 
than the law. The depletion wrought by the double 
scourge has eventuated in health. 

At the period of my story, the clouds of judg- 
ment were lowering over the land. In the preced- 
ing autumn, the mysterious potato blight had 
destroyed thousands of acres of the staple food of 
the masses: a partial famine had been the result. 
Nevertheless, the spring-time saw great breadths of 
the country sown with the fated crop. The people 
were full of hope that this year, at least, might 
bring exemption from the blight, and forgot the 
ruin attendant on such baseless hope before. It 
seemed a judicial blindness. 

Yet now, in the height of the summer, all the 
potato fields were green and flourishing: a healthier 
crop had never been seen, in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant. But the wise among the people 
waited with apprehension for the elapsing of July. 

Concerning these things was the conversation 
of the little party from Golden Hills, as they walked 
to church on the day after the events narrated in 
the preceding chapters. Mr. Kingston having kept 
the car at Castlebay, they had no means of driving. 
Lina, Alek, and Mr. Orme were the church-goers. 
Calm and bright was the morning : a slight easterly 
breeze swept the vault of heaven bare of clouds, 
which were piled out at sea in grand grey masses, 
awaiting the surely-coming west wind, to spread 
their vast vaporous pinions, and sail over the land 
till the strength of the hills wrested rain from them. 
Glorious west wind! which bestows upon poor Ire- 
land her solitary distinction—investing her with 
the green ribbon of surpassing verdure, and giv- 
ing her the name of “the emerald isle.” In sea 
solitudes deep below yonder horizon, ships are 
beating about, expecting its advent, and are 
passed by others under a press of billowy sails, 
rejoicing in the counter breeze which buoys them 
towards the trackless heart of the ocean. 

At Lissard Point was the school-house, where the 
converts and other Protestants of the district met 
for worship. A hamlet nestled on the beach—some 
dozen cabins, a few cottages inhabited by coast- 
guards, and a great chapel presiding over all. As 
they passed this building at noon, it was overflow- 
ing with the crowd attending mass: numbers 
kneeled in the space around; so as the tinkling of 
the little bell reached the farthest worshipper, he 
was satisfied. Many of the poor people had brought 
smooth stones to kneel upon—a primitive style ot 
hassock, necessary when the ground is covered witli 
rough gravel. The gathering was rich in colour; 
the graceful dark blue cloaks of the peasant women, 
with a foam of snowy caps a-top, diversified by 
occasional scarlet mantles; the bare heads of the 
men, children’s faces here and there, all glinted 
upon by the sunlight, formed -a picturesque mass 

of chiaro-oscuro. 

The school-house was a common cabin—earthen 
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floor beneath, a step down from the road; blackened 
rafters above—as veritable an open-worked roof 
as any vaulting cathedral, and through which the 
sods were visible which lined the thatch. A chim- 
ney yawned at one end, in which a small turf fire 
smouldered to ashes; an errant breeze from the 
epen door sometimes eddied the white particles 
about, till a thoughtful inmate built up a few peats 
as protective fender. Near this was spread a coarse 
piece of matting before a few rushen chairs, for the 
“quality.” Desk and pulpit was an old wooden 
press, short enough for Mr. Brooke to rest his 
hooks on. The rest of the house was filled with 
benches for the congregation, which had chiefly 
assembled when the Golden Hills people appeared. 
They were all poor persons: three or four coast- 
guards, in their neat blue coats and gilt buttons, 
were given precedence of front places for their res- 
pectable appearance. But the back-ground con- 
cealed many miserably clad men and women; the 
converts were an oppressed race, and their lives 
were hard. Those who had a mind to leave the 
Roman Catholic church must be prepared to suffer 
the loss of all things. It was verily a preferring 
of the next world to this: it was the Bible pur- 
chased with a sacrifice of all the common sweeteners 
of life—love, friendliness, comforts. Ah, dear 
reader! how many of ws would be willing to pay 
the same price ? 

The door was left open, for the sake of additional 
light and ventilation, during the service; and the 
surge of the sea, breaking on the pebbles of the 
strand a few yards away, sounded solemnly in the 
pauses of each prayer. Nor was it discord when 
the few worshippers sang a hymn: and Lina listened 
to most of the sermon with her eyes on the same 
blue waters, fluctuating with a thousand sparklings 
beneath the sunlight. Mr. Brooke preached shortly 
and simply—altogether of Christ and his work 
for the sinner, and of his sufficiency as a stay in 
the trials of this troublesome world. The poor 
hearers needed some cordial for the week of perse- 
cution past, and the week of persecution to come: 
they had no force of position, nor any great strength 
of will, to bear up against the many daily insults 
offered them. The looking continually unto their 
Master, Christ, could be their only comfort; and 
Mr. Brooke believed that to set forth him was the 
end of all a preacher’s duty. 

He addressed them in Irish at the close, making 
plain to old ears his English meaning. Lina was 
pleased to find that she could comprehend more of 
this part of the service than usual; her toil over 
the Celtic grammar and dictionary would not be 
altogether fruitless. 

But indeed no labour is fruitless, though it may 
not compass the end which we propose to ourselves. 
By toil are developed muscles: by mental travail, 
strength active, and strength passive, which is 
patience ; which is also the veritable Archimedean 
stand-point, whence a world may be moved. Lina 
was educating herself by the very effort of this 
plodding through a weary unknown tongue, dis- 
tinct in its affinities from any with which she was 
acquainted. Though she never attained excellence, 
and an Irish manuscript remained an honoured 








mystery to her, the indirect results of the brain- 
discipline were strengthening to her character. 

After service, the congregation chiefly stayed to 
form classes of a Sunday-school. Mrs. Brooke and 
Lina had a few pleasant words together while the 
arrangements were being made. Mr. Orme said 
he would wish to help, if they accepted a volunteer ; 
and half-a-dozen men were sent with him to one 
corner of the apartment. Lina had all the girls, 
and some of the smaller boys. Among so many, 
all she could do was to plant the seed of a text in 
their memories, which might by and by spring up 
and bear fruit. They could repeat several, like 
parrots chattering over syllables unmeaning; but 
she wanted them also to comprehend; and she 
found that memory lay nearer the surface than 
understanding. She had their earnest attention, 
poor little beings! To them she was a creature 
from an unattainable height above them: her warm 
neat dress, and pretty rose-coloured ribbons, and 
kind smiling face, were admirable to them as a 
picture. 

Alek went to saunter about the beach. He had 
no sympathy with such work as his sister and 
friend were engaged in; he rather wondered at 
their taste; for his part, he found church quite 
long enough, without tacking on to it an hour’s 
schooling. The real reason of his distaste he 
knew not. No spiritual vitality being in his own 
nature, there could be no heat nor light in his life; 
no love for the precious Saviour being existent in 
his heart, he did not seek to do the things that 
please Him. So he spent a tedious hour half asleep 
on the rocks under the sunshine, his tartan cap 
drawn over his face; and some of Alek’s half 
waking reflections were not the most gratifying. 

When he met the others at the school-house door, 
an old man passed them, and turned back to look. 
He was crouching ona stick, and seemed lame, but 
vigorous for his apparent years. 

“Ye wouldn’t be so lively in yerselfs, if yesther- 
day’s work was done,” he muttered. He had the 
countenance of Scaulan; but then, the Ribandman 
was tall and red-headed, while this man was bent 
and grey. 





A MORNING’S RAMBLE NEAR THE 
SEVEN DIALS. 


Ir is a sunny day. I must wander forth. Who 
would stay in-doors, I should like to know, except 
under compulsion? Yet I don’t mean to be lazy 
either; I am never lazy as the rule. A certain 
absence of mind, to which I am prone, was sadly 
unfavourable to my industrious aspirations in times 
gone by. I like this sunny weather to wander 
about in search of suggestfons. The shop-win- 
dows, people I meet, conversations one hears, are 
all suggestive; and when I have wandered through 
the streets enough to satisfy my curiosity, it is a 
habit of mine to roam countryward, and settle my- 
self down under some umbrageous tree. Then, 
what fine conceits and bright suggestions some- 
times flit through one’s brain, to be sure. How I 
would long, in times gone by, to commit them to 
memory, and set them down on paper. But all 
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these fine notions, like cage-birds escaped, had such 
a pertinacious habit of flying away, that I devised 
a trap for them in the form of an exciseman’s ink- 
bottle secured to the buttonhole of my coat by a 
string—a trap, I may say, fatal to the liberty of 
any notion which chances to come heedlessly in my 
way; for down it goes into my common-place book 
at once, to be mine forthwith. 

Follow me if you like, but do not interrupt my 
vagaries. I claim the privilege of looking into as 
many shop-windows as I please; of wending my 
way through as many narrow alleys as I please. 
Assuredly I shall pass through the Seven Dials, 
for this is just the time of year when beasts, birds, 
and fishes, to say nothing of snakes, snails, and 
water-newts, do much abound there, and I like to 
look at them. 

I hope no improving architect will ever take it 
into his head to demolish the classic streets round 
about the Seven Dials. Better far demolish that ugly 
eyesore Trafalgar Square, and give us something 
worth looking at in the place of it. What Mr. Jam- 
rach’s establishment is in respect of foreign beasts, 
the St. Giles’s menageries are in respect of native 
ones. Yet the distinction is not so fully main- 
tained but that foreign creatures mect the eye at 
St. Giles’s occasionally. Parrots and parroquets 
are, I find, the chief exceptions to “ home-raised ” 
creatures, if, indecd, the now long acclimated 
canary-birds be rated as naturalized citizens, which, 
all things considered, I am sure they ought to be. 

Here we are in the Seven Dials at last; here, 
amidst odds and ends of all sorts, which make one 
smile at the notion that such incongruous things 
should ever have come together. There, lying 
across the finger-board of a Spanish guitar, is a 
blunderbuss. Strange association of ideas the two 
beget, do they not? Yet the Spanish guitar, I 
have read, has before now, with its little twang, 
stimulated the courage of warriors on the field of 
battle. It is related of them in Menagiana, that 
when the Portuguese lost a certain battle, name left 
unmentioned, no less than fourteen thousand guitars 
were picked up on the field! Small wonder, I 
think, that soldiers should be beaten who sought 
their inspirations of martial daring from a band of 
tinkling guitars. Then sce that funny-looking 
instrument lying next the Spanish guitar. What 

‘is it? Observe its shape: very much like a pair 
of bellows. Observe its strings: they are wholly 
of wire: not of silk and catgut, as is the case with 
the Spanish guitar. What isit? he instrument 
is one celebrated enough in its day as the “ English 
guitar ;” not that its use was restricted to England 
by any means. It was common enough in France 
and Italy; in point of fact, it was the guitar of 
Europe—everywhere out of Spain. The English 
guitar is an insignificant thing, and playing it 
hurts the fingers. Yet, about ninety years ago 
there was such a rage for it, that English ladies 
would play nothing else. ‘To such an extent had 


the guitar-playing mania proceeded, that ladies sold 
their harpsichords, to the discomfiture of the harp- 
sichord makers, and still greater discomfiture of 
the teachers of that instrument, who began to fear 
then’ occupation was utterly gone. At length 
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Kirkman, the harpsichord-maker, (there were no 
pianos then,) stemmed the torrent of fashion and 
turned it back, to the discomfiture of the guitar- 
playing enthusiasts, in the following clever way. 
Having money at command, he bought up harpsi- 
chords at a small figure, and put them aside in 
readiness for better times. When the wily harpsi- 
chord-maker had accumulated as many of these 
instruments as he could afford to buy, or as he had 
room to store away, he began to set in motion a 
very sly scheme. Wandering about in remote 
corners of London—just as you or I may be doing 


now—Mr. Kirkman began to purchase a number of 


old English guitars. Now, what could Mr. Kirk- 
man, the harpsichord manufacturer, want with so 
many guitars? He detested the instrument—that 
was 2 fact well known; then why did he buy 
them? You shall see. Time sped on, and the 
voice of the harpsichord had ceased at the harpsi- 
chord factory, but, in place of it, tinklings and 
twangings of the guitar were heard. This sort of re- 
hearsal continued day after day, until at last the doors 
of the factory flew open one evening, and. out sallied 
some dozens of milkmaids, each with her guitar. 
Through the streets went the milkmaids, singing 
and playing as they went. Kirkman had taught 
them to play thirds, and such-like easy intervals, to 
their own singing. That scheme settled the busi- 
ness of the English guitar. The fashion of play- 
ing it went out, and so utterly, that -I very much 
question whether a dozen persons now in all Eng- 
land are conversant with its scale. 

Fiddles and other musical instruments are thickly 
scattered about. What are we to infer? Is the 
public growing less musical than of yore? or is the 
public changing old instruments for new ones? 
Appearances may be consistent with either of 
these notions. There! of still life this is enough: 
the shop-keeper seems to fancy we ought not to 
have been looking at his wares so long without 
purchasing something at last. 
that other shop, where little birds and beasts are 
congregated. Parrots? No, I don’t want them 
to-day. I consider parrots rather out of their 
place here. St. Giles’s, in my estimation, should 
be held apart for real British produce; such as 
owls and hedgehogs, larks, thrushes, blackbirds,. 
rabbits, jackdaws, snails, snakes, and such like. 

On the floor I perceive a small sieve. In it 
there is a little hay, rubbed soft, and moulded into 
the form of a nest. Observe that circular fringe 
of strange-looking woolly heads, terminated each 
with a hooked beak. Each woolly head I discover 
to be set on an equally woolly body. Now, I am not 
a stranger to birds; they are a sort of weakness of 
mine; yet I can’t tell what sort of birds those 
woolly fellows are. “Hawks, sir, hawks,” says 
the master, and sure enough hawks they are; 
the shape of the beak should have been enough 
to tell that fact to anybody properly observant. 
I fancy those hawks will grow up a little tame, 
not being so scared at the sight of a human 
face as all hawks that have come under my obser- 
vation hitherto. There! see how they gape! 
Whatever shyness they may have for mankind 
hereafter, they have none of it at present. Each 
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of the young accipiters takes the bit of proffered 
meat from the master, with just the same matter-of- 
fact complacency it might have shown if offered by 
the hawk mamma. I ask the price. “ Highteen- 
pence each.” “ Exactly, and avery fair profit too,” 
say I to myself. “Perhaps you gave sixpence for 
the whole nest of hawks; and if they all grow up, 
the birds now eighteen-pence each will be about 
three-and-sixpence each.” A very fair profit, my 
man, think I to myself; but I don’t consider more 
than you deserve, taking all things into considera- 
tion. Pigeons and turtle doves are there by 
dozens, all in good condition. A gay-plumaged 
starling is a veritable merry-andrew in his way, 
jumping over his cross-bar, crawling under it, 
hanging by the feet, going through all sorts of 
gymnastical feats and exercises. Squirrels there 
are, by dozens too: I wonder people don’t make 
pets of squirrels more frequently. ‘To be success- 
ful with these little animals, and tame them com- 
pletely, they should be procured very young—di- 
rectly from the nest, when possible. Once, when a 
boy, I had a squirrel so very tame that it would 
run after me and caper about me, never more 
happy than when on my shoulder. In cold 
weather it would like to creep between my boot 
and the trouser, and there go to sleep. A feloni- 
ous cat killed my pet at last. Here, indeed, lies 
one difficulty with uncaged squirrels—they fall a 
prey to cats. J have had many squirrel pets 
since, but never one quite so tame; and when they 
bite, they do it with a purpose. Their teeth, like 
those of other rodent or gnawing animals, are 
chisel-like. Through the thickest leather they go 
with a clean cut, so that gloves are no protection. 
Nay, it is surprising to see how easily a squirrel 
can bite through a thick plank of wood, or even a 
thin piece of metal, if only it can get a small edge 
into its mouth to begin upon. That is an indis- 
pensable condition; a squirrel cannot gnaw on a 
perfectly flat surface : hence the philosophy of bind- 
ing the edges of a squirrel-cage with metal. 

I once had two squirrels, Dick and Peter by 
name. They had a round-about cage, into which 
they might go for their amusement when they 
pleased, but in which they were never confined. 
On the contrary, they used to run about my bed- 
room, just wherever they pleased; so what I am 
going to relate must have been done for sheer 
amusement. One morning, waking from my night’s 
rest, I heard a strange grating noise, like that of a 
tat working on timber. Directing my eyes to the 
cage of Dick and Peter, I saw the table on which 
it rested covered with small wood chips, and a hole 
established in the wooden side of the cage, through 
which the two squirrels were briskly skipping. 
Having found out a rough surface on the timber, 
convenient to begin working upon, they had im- 
proved on the occasion, and perforated a hole. 
Here I may remark, that to be gnawing away hard 
substances is occasionally more than amusement or 
mischief either to a rodent animal. Unlike the 


teeth of you or me, their teeth are continually 
growing, and if not proportionately worn away by 
contact with hard bodies, the consequences would 
be injurious to the animal, perhaps fatal. 


In the 





anatomical museum of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons there is a curious specimen, illustrative of 
what Iwrite. ‘The skull of a rodent animal is seen, 
in which, owing to the loss of an upper tooth, the 
corresponding lower tooth has grown, out of all 
proportion, long, having turned circularly over 
the animal’s upper lip, and (if I truly remember) 
even begun to perforate the skull. Moral. Let 
your pet squirrels crack their own unts, my young 
squirrel fanciers, and don’t, out of any presumed 
kindness, offer them the kernels. Nut-cracking 
does them good: their teeth would grow too long 
else. Give them a fig or a date now and then; 


they like that sort of food; but what is strange, 


they don’t like any of the out-of-the-way sort of 
kernels, such as those of Brazil nuts, almonds, and 
so forth. Tea leaves they have a great partiality 
to. My poor Dick was clever enough to lift up the 
lid of a tea-pot with his paws, and help himself. 
Next to the squirrels I see a cage of guinea-pigs, 
clean and well-conditioned enough for London 
and a cage; but the guinea-pig is an animal which 
likes to be always nibbling, and that of the very 
freshest provender. Wherefore, though usually 
caged, they thrive far better if allowed torun loose on 
& bit of lawn, which they will save you the trouble 
of mowing. Attached to the small lawn spot of 
my back garden I have a guinea-pig, very fat, very 
industrious, and I should think, as far as a guinea- 
pig is susceptible of happiness, very happy. Its 
great delight is to hide away amongst the stalks of 
my raspberries, emerging now and then to nibble 
a blade or two of grass, then popping away again. 
When the weather is hot and dry, my guinea-pig 
never thinks of going under a roof, but it is funny 
to notice the trepidation a shower causes in his 
little heart. These little animals come from South 
America. They can neither stand cold nor wet. 


.No sooner does my pig feel the first rain-drops 


than up he starts, and, uttering a plaintive, unquiet 
noise, he hastens away to the shelter of the coal 
cellar—a place, by the way, which, being of very 
cleanly habits, he does not much affect. A curious 
thing in relation to my guinea-pig is the attachment 
he manifests to one particular spot in the garden. 
He never wanders farther from the raspberries than 
is absolutely necessary to the end of finding a meal. 
Hence it happens that if, instead of being allowed 
to wander at large, he were, like a Guernsey cow, 
tethered by a rope, he could not eat away the grass- 
blades more evenly. To his credit, also, I must 
aver that, notwithstanding all I read in books con- 
cerning his fruit-eating propensities, I never yet 
discovered him to have appropriated to himself as 
much as a single strawberry. 

Next to the guinea-pigs I recognise some very 
old acquaintances of mine, hedgehogs. Rough-look- 
ing fellows as they seem, hedgehogs have far more 
intelligence than guinea-pigs. ‘They are capable of 
forming friendships, which the others are not. 
Their black-beetle eating habit is well known, and 
has led to their being domiciled occasionally in 
kitchens; they are terrible snail-eaters, moreover, 
and would be admirable fellows to have ina garden, 
were it not for some little drawbacks. They are 
decidedly fond of strawberries; I would look over 
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that: but they are on the hunt for earth-worms all 
the night long, and they rummage the ground so 
deeply in quest of them, especially near the roots 
of flowers and plants, that the good done by them 
is, I fear, more than compensated by the harm. 

Wanderer! you and I must linger no longer 
amongst the menageries of the Seven Dials—at 
least not to-day. Nor matters that much; for we 
can return and jot down in the pages of our note- 
book certain other notabilia of this classic region. 
Going no farther than our present shop I see some 
fine aquariums, fresh-water and marine. The old 
clothes shops also merit the spilling of a little ink 
in their behalf; but for the time present it is almost 
enough. Let us not leave the bird and beast shop, 
however, without making our politest bow to the 
manager. He must have enough to do to consult 
so many tastes; and no one who regards his pets 
can doubt the excellence of the commissariat. Even 
the snails, at which those noisy thrushes lick their 
lips and look so knowing, even they are fat and in 
good condition. 

On reaching the door, my thoughts are turned 
to another channel, by over-hearing at my side a 
dialogue, which recals me to the stern facts of this 
work-a-day. world. A kind, active-looking lady, 
whom I take to be a district-visitor, is telling a 
city missionary that “'Thomas, poor fellow, is worse 
to-day,” and that he had better look in upon him. 
he Seven Dials, I need not say, is one of those 
regions of poverty where such ministrations are 
much needed. I thought to myself that, while the 
pursuits of the naturalist or the philosopher are 
yood and pleasant in their way, they are in dignity 
und usefulness far below the humble labours of 
benevolence and charity—humble, that is to say, 
in man’s view, but honourable and great in the 
sight of Heaven. “God bless them!” I said, as these 
mainisters of mercy passed on to their holy work. 
“God bless them and their work,” let my readers 
also say, and help it on as they have opportunity. 








LADY HUNTINGDON AND HER FRIENDS. 
Bots the Earl of Huntingdon and his wife became 
frequent attendants upon the ministry of Wesley ; 
and while Lady Huntingdon took great delight in 
the society of her new Christian friends, she did 
not neglect to urge upon her former associates 
the claims of that gospel which she had found 
so precious to her own soul. . The rebuffs which 
she sometimes met with on these occasions form 
is curious page in the chapter of human pride. 
“The doctrines of these preachers are most 
repulsive,” writes the proud Duchess of Bucking- 
ham, “and strongly tinctured with impertinence 
and disrespect towards their superiors, in per- 
petually endeavouring to level all ranks and do 
away with all distinctions. It is monstrous to be 
told that you have a heart as sinful as the common 
wretches that crawl upon the earth. This is 


highly offensive and insulting, and I cannot but 
wonder that your ladyship should relish any 
sentiments so much at variance with high rank 
and good breeding.” 

“Your concern for my religious improvement 
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is very obliging,” thus discourses the unhappy 
Lady Marlborough; “God knows we all need 
mending, and none more than myself. I have 
lived to see great changes in the world—haye 
acted a conspicuous part myself—and now hope in 
my old age to obtain mercy from God, as I never 
expect any at the hands of my fellow-creatures, 
Good, alas! I do want; but where among the 
corrupt sons of Adam am [I to find it? Your 
ladyship must direct me. But women of wit, 
beauty, and quality cannot bear too many hu- 
miliating truths; they shock our pride. Yet we 
must die; we must converse with earth and 
worms. I have no comfort in my own family, 
and when alone, my reflections almost kill me, so 
that I am forced to fly to the society of those 
whom I detest and abhor. Now, there is Lady 
Frances Sanderson’s great rout to-morrow night; 
all the world will be there, and I must go. I do 
hate thaf woman as much as I hate a physician; 
but I must go, if for no other purpose but to 
mortify and spite her. This is very wicked, I 
know, but I confess my little peccadilloes to you; 
your goodness will lead you to be mild and for- 
giving.” 

This, then, is the bitter experience of one who 
had been the companion of princesses and the or- 
nament of courts; “vanity and vexation of spirit.” 
It tears away the trappings of wealth and station, 
and startles us by a sight of the bad passions 
which lie cankering beneath. Let it be contrasted 
with the freshness and beauty of the believer’s life. 

“What blessed effects does the love of God pro- 
duce in the hearts of those who abide in him,” 
writes Lady Huntingdon to Charles Wesley. 
“ How solid is the peace and how divine the joy 
that springs from an assurance that we are united 
to the Saviour by a living faith. Blessed be his 
name. I have an abiding sense of his presence 
with me, notwithstanding the weakness and un- 
worthiness I feel, and an intense desire that he 
may be glorified in the salvation of souls, especially 
those who lie nearest my heart.” 





THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 
III.—THEIR MODERN HISTORY. 
Tue story of the seven islands, during the middle 
ages, is very largely a chronicle of the incursions 
of corsairs, freebooters, and adventurers of various 
nations. It need not detain us, except to record 
the fact, that about the time when the Norman 
Conqueror planted a dynasty on the banks of the 
Thames, another chieftain of the race did the same 
on the Bay of Naples, and from thence aspired to 
reign on the shores of the Bosphorus, taking the 
place of the Greek emperors at Constantinople. 
This was Robert Guiscard, who, in pursuance of 
the latter object, led his band of rovers on their 
“sea-horses” and “ocean-skates,” as they called 
their ships, to Corfu, and took possession of it 
without resistance. But passing to Cephalonia, he 
died there in his tent in the year 1085, and left his 
name attached to the north extremity of the island, 
which it still retains, under the Italianized form of 
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A STREET IN CORFU. 


Cape Viscardo. In the following century, Richard 1 
of England visited Corfu, on his return from the 
Holy Land. He is supposed to have been driven 
to its shores by storms; but, from the fact of his 
having a boy with him who spoke German—a rare 
accomplishment among the English and Normans 
—it may be inferred that, from the first, the king 
intended his homeward route to lie through the 
Adriatic and Germany. At this time the island 
formed part of the Greek empire; but in the thir- 
teenth century it became, by conquest, Neapolitan. 
After a short subsequent term of independence, 
with a republican constitution, the inhabitants for- 
mally proclaimed their incapacity for self-govern- 
ment and defence by inviting the Venetians to 
come in and take possession. 

This was an act of political suicide. By ambas- 
sadors to Venice, a bargain was concluded on the 
28th of May, 1386, according to which the great 
maritime republic agreed to garrison the island, 
defend it against every enemy, and never surrender 
it to any foreign power. But the stipulations 
were exacted, that the governor appointed by the 
doge and senate should have supreme control in all 
civil and military affairs; that the Venetian code 
of laws should supersede the native; and that the 





island should be ready at all times to furnish a 
contingent number of troops for the service of 
Venice, whenever called for. By consenting volun- 
tarily to these terms, the people surrendered them- 
selves, bound hand and foot, a prey to the lion of 
St. Mark, who truly took a lion’s share of spoil, 
for having occasionally to show his teeth, deliver 
an angry roar, or do battle on behalf of the depen- 
dency. Nearly the whole population assembled to 
greet the first governor, Marino Malapierre, on 
his arrival, and conduct him with loud shouts to 
the palace prepared for his reception. At different 
intervals the other islands submitted to the power 
of the modern Carthage; and also some towns on 
the coast of the mainland, with strips of territory 
round them, as Previsa, Vonitza, Butrinto, and 
Parga. Finally, for a short time, the whole of the 
Morea, or Southern Greece, was Venetian. 
Tyranny, corruption, and fraud prominently dis- 
tinguished the government. It was administered 
by a governor-general, with the style of Provvedi- 
tore Generale, seated at Corfu, who commonly ob- 
tained the post by influence, and whose sole object, 
like that of the Roman proconsuls, was to repair 
an impoverished fortune at the expense of those 
under his rule. Then there were equally needy 
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and rapacious sub-governors, or prevveditori, in 
the other islands, at the head of executives, com- 
posed entirely of natives of Venice. The income 
of these functionaries was divided into two 
branches: the first was the nominal pay, denomi- 
nated certi; the second, called dicerti, consisted of 
whatever the individual could collect in the shape 
of fees, perquisites, bribes, or actual peculation. 
It was the general rule for the fluctuating returns 
to exceed ten times over, at least, the nominal 
salary. When Marshal Schulemberg visited the 
depdts of Corfu, he was surprised at the great con- 
fidence reposed in a certain storekeeper, and asked 
him what his salary was? On being informed 
that it was only six zechins a month, he tapped him 
on the shoulder, saying, “ But, my friend, do you 
not steal at least fifty more?” The marshal well 
lkmew how affairs were managed, and guessed 
rightly, for the ill-paid storekeeper had accumu- 
lated great wealth. Under the*Venctian regime, 
the national language was superseded by the 
Italian in official documents, and it became also 
the speech of the upper classes, while the peasantry 
clung to their native Greek. On a recent occasion, 
Mr. Gladstone addressed the senate in Italian, as a 
mode of communication familiar to both parties; 
for down to the year 1851 it continued to be the 
official language of the government and of the 
courts, of law. The Venetians also declared the 
Roman Catholic the dominant Church, though it 
numbered few adherents in the islands beside 
themselves ; and it remained so to the year 1817, 
when the first Anglo-ionian constitution was pro- 
claimed, which gave the post of distinction to the 
Greek Church as the national communion. 

Upon the firm establishment of the Turks on the 
mainland, it sorely tried the temper of the sultans 
to have insular dependencies of their own territory 
beyond their grasp, though so close in shore that 
the flag of Venice might be seen from the strand 
flying and flaunting to the breeze, as if defiant of 
their arms. Soliman the Magnificent proposed the 
conquest of Corfu, and despatched an expedition 
against it in 1537, under the command of the cele- 
brated Barbarossa, first a pirate, then the capitan 
pasha, famous for his nautical skill and daring en- 
terprise. The troops effected a landing, laid siege 
to the town, and obtained some successes over the 
garrison, but were eventually compelled to retire, 
owing to the havoc made by plague and famine in 
their ranks. But soon afterwards, in another direc- 
tion, the Turks triumphed over the Venetians, and 
drove them out of Cyprus, which so alarmed the 
Christian states of the Mediterranean, that they 
combined their fleets for a grand attempt to crush 
the navy of the infidels. Don John of Austria 
took the command of the united Venetian, Genoese, 
and Spanish squadrons. He was a son of the em- 
peror Charles v, younger than Alexander when he 
overrun the East, and younger than Napoleon 
when he achieved the conquest of Italy. The 
prince made for himself an imperishable name, and 
became the most famous commander in Europe, by 
nearly annihilating for the time the naval power of 
Turkey, October 7, 1571, on the waters of the 
Yonian isles. ‘Though commonly called the Battle 
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of Lepanto, the action was not fought in the gulf 
of that name, but to the north of the entrance, within 
sight of Ithaca. In this engagement Cervantes, the 
author of “ Don Quixote,” was severely wounded. 
Corfu sustained a memorable siege in the year 
1716, remarkable as the last attempt made by the 
Turks to conquer any part of Christendom. MHay- 
ing wrested the Morea from the Venetians, sultan 
Achmet ut resolved on the conquest of their great 
insular stronghold, and despatched against it a 
fleet of sixty ships, with many smaller vessels, and 
a total force of 80,000 men. This imposing arma- 
ment was commanded by the seraskier and the 
capitan pasha, respectively the commander-in-chief 
and the lord high admiral of the empire. On 
the other side, the garrison consisted of only 5000 
effective troops. But they were eminently fortunate 
in having for their general Marshal Schulemberg, 
who strengthened the fortifications and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. He was an experienced 
soldier, having served in the campaigns of Prince 
Eugene and under the King of Saxony against 
Charles xu. It was the frank admission of the 
latter, “ Schulemberg has conquered us to-day,” on 
his extricating some troops by a skilful manoeuvre 
from an apparently hopeless position. Early in 
July the approach of the enemy was observed, 
when most of the peasantry took refuge within the 
walls of the town, which was soon closely invested. 
The besieged were driven from their advanced 
works, the suburbs were taken, and a _hand-to- 
hand fight was maintained for several days on the 
ramparts and in the trenches, in which the citizens, 
priests, and even women aided the garrison. A 
night attack on the 19th of August was nearly suc- 
cessful. But after obtaining possession of part of 
the fortifications, Schulemberg in person, with a 
number of picked men, made a counter sally, and 
drove the assailants back with immense loss. It 
was in this critical contest that Mouchtar Bey fell, 
the grandsire of the terrible Ali Pasha of Yanina. 
He was slain just as he had scaled the ramparts, 
and his sword was preserved in the armoury at 
Corfu until its occupation by the French. Dispirited 
by this failure, the Turks raised the siege, abandon- 
ing their artillery and baggage, and soon after- 
wards, by order of the exasperated sultan, the luck- 
less commanders were decapitated in the audience 
hall of the seraglio. A statue of Schulemberg, 
erected by the senate of Venice, is on the espla- 
nade at Corfu, in front of the gate of the citadel. 
After a political connection of more than four 
centuries, the submission of Venice to the arms of 
Napoleon, in 1797, brought Corfu and its neigh- 
bowrs into subjection to a new master; and they 
were formally recognised by the treaty of Campo 
Formio as possessions of the French republic. 
But in little more than two years the small French 
garrisons were expelled by a combined Russian and 
Turkish expedition; and, by an agreement between 
the two powers, March 21, 1800, the islands were 
erected into a separate state, dignified with the 
title of the Septinsular Republic, to be under the 
suzerainty of the sultan, by reason of their proxi- 
mity to his dominions. Their condition was soon 
horrible in the extreme, when thus invested with 
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the power of self-government. 


they divided into hostile factions upon almost all 
other points; and when argument or persuasion 
failed with an opponent, the dagger was used to 
insure his silence. The intrigues, the treachery, and 
the murders of the time revive the remembrance of 
the days commemorated by Thucydides. In Zante 
alone the assassinations averaged one per day, 
among a population that scarcely amounted to 40,000. 

To put an end to scenes of anarchy and blood- 
shed, some of the more reputable classes sent an 
envoy to the Emperor Alexander, in 1802, to make 
known their deplorable condifion, and entreat his 
interference. M. Naranzi, their ambassador, was 
instructed to say that the people, from their cruel 
sufferings under self-government, were disposed to 
welcome with blind resignation any new form of 
polity he might deem fitting; that they wished it 
to come from his own “adorable hand,” or, at all 
events, to be the work of “a single legislator,” and 
that it should be supported by “an imposing armed 
force.” It was further stated that Russian sol- 
diers, or other foreign troops, were “longed for 
asa gift from heaven,” and if not sent, it would 
“involve their complete destruction, and leave them 
no alternative but that of drowning themselves in 
the surrounding seas!” Seldom has democracy 
crouched so fully and meanly to autocracy. Alex- 
ander, in reply, appointed Count Mocenigo, a native 
of Zante, to act as his representative, who, in a 
speech addressed to the citizens of Corfu, August 
29, 1803, compared the seven islands to a bark 
sailing “ without a pilot, in a political situation to 
which they were not accustomed, and had neither 
experience, vigour, nor good councils. They were 
left,” said he, “to the impulse of-every passion, dis- 
united one from another by pride and distrust. 
Jealous of each other’s rights and interests, they 
each of them formed a frightful theatre of civil 
discord, owing to the struggles of factions and 
parties for pre-eminence, each with different politi- 
cal opinions. ‘Thus anarchy stalked abroad like a 
horrible phantom, spreading desolation and ruin.” 
Some changes in the form of government were 
made, and administrative reforms adopted. Jsut 
against this interference the sultan naturally pro- 
tested, being by treaty the acknowledged suzerain. 
Russia took no heed of the protest, as a breach 
with Turkey was contemplated; and, by the famous 
compact at Tilsit, in 1807, between Alexander and 
Napoleon, the former handed over the islands to 
the latter, who at once added them to his empire; 
thus putting the extinguisher upon the Septinsular 
Republic. Berthier was despatched to Corfu with 
a force of 17,000 men, for the purpose of military 
occupation. 

This change brought the British upon the scene, 
with the view of expelling the French. The first 
island that fell into our hands was Zante, in Octo- 
ber, 1809; and next in succession Cephalonia, 
Ithaca, and Cerigo in the same year. Santa Maura 
surrendered in‘1810. Paxo was not taken till 1814, 
when Corfu also, which had been simply blockaded, 
owing to its strong fortresses, was given up by 
order of the restored Bourbons. Thus, six of the 








While all the inha- | islands were obtained by conquest, and one by 
bitants united in rebellion against their liege lord, | 


cession. It deserves mention, as an instance of 
the amenities of war, that upon the retirement of 
the French from Corfu, their commander, General 
Denzeloi, forewarned the British general, Sir James 
Campbell, of a spot near the town which had 
proved largely fatal to his troops while quartered 
near it, owing to malaria. Finally, by the treaty 
of Vienna, in 1815, the islands were constituted a 
separate state, under the “immediate and exclusive 
protection” of Great Britain. They were to re- 
gulate their internal organization, “with the ap- 
probation of the protecting power,” who was to 
appoint a resident Lord High Commissioner, in- 
vested with authority to draw up a constitution, 
and administer the government in harmony with it. 

The first person who held this post was Sir 
Thomas Maitland, who was at the same time the 
Governor of Malta, familiarly known throughout 
the Mediterranean by the soubriquet of “ King Tom,” 
a name wanting in our home catalogue of sovereigns. 
He promulgated a constitution in 1817, providing 
for the convention of a senate and legislative 
assembly, which, if it invested the people with 
little real power, bestowed perhaps quite as much 
as they knew how to enjoy without abuse, and 
more than was possessed at that time by many 
English colonies. 

King Tom as a ruler was cast in no ordinary 
mould. Great were his oddities, and grievous his 
faults. Never was man more uncourtly in his 
manners, or less attentive to personal appearances. 
He would appear on state occasions in slippers and 
shirt sleeves, just as humour or the weather dic- 
tated, wearing a damaged old cap for a crown. 
Not knowing either Greck or Italian, he could 
address no speech in person to the assembled 
estates of his realm; but is said, on the opening 
of the first parliament, to have given the materials 
of one to the proper functionary in a single line, 
which, though expressively English, will not bear 
quoting. But he was thoroughly honest and 
straightforward, quite a match, too, for any Greek 
in shrewdness, moreover an indefatigable and sys- 
tematic man of business. His post was one of no 
ordinary difficulty; for lie had to deal with a people 
susceptible of offence, and quick to retaliate; with 
natives dissatisfied at not being in office; with 
partisans also, both of Russia and France, the 
recent occupants of the islands; while there was 
a national party, just beginning to be formed, 
sighing for a revived Greek empire. In addition, 
the public buildings were in a state of ruinous 
dilapidation; and the finances were at so low an 
ebb, that when the disposable sum in the public 
treasury was inquired about, it was said to consist 
of three coppers! We can fancy the doughty old 
potentate, at this report, giving vent to his sen- 
sations m his own peculiar way—a long whistle. 
Still, he managed with but slight taxation to 
originate almost every form of material prosperity 
—roads, piers, lighthouses, markets, schools, and 
the fine government palace, and left a handsome 
sum in the exchequer on his death, for the benefit 
of his successor. 

It fell to the lot of Maitland to superintend the 
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execution of an odious measure, for which he was 
in no degree responsible, though it exposed him 
to much vituperation. Mention has been made of 
some towns on the mainland, held by the Venetians, 
and incorporated by them in the government of the 
islands. These, early in the century, had been 
ceded by treaty to the Sultan, and captured in his 
name by Ali Pacha, with the single exception of 
Parga. ‘This little town, strongly situated, and 
possessing a brave population, had not been as- 
sailed, having received a French, then an English 
garrison. Its fortunes were left undetermined by 
the statesmen who arranged the map of Europe in 
1815; its name had not even been mentioned in 
the congress of plenipotentiaries; and its very 
existence was probably unknown to them. Still, 
the Porte claimed its surrender on the faith of the 
prior treaty, and of general propriety, as a part of 
the mainland; and the cession seems to have been 
an act of political necessity. It took place in the 
year 1819, when the Lord High Commissioner had 
to withdraw the English troops; and the unfortu- 
nate inhabitants, who well knew that their bitter 
enemy, Ali, would be their real master, if they 
remained, expatriated themselves from the spot. 
Many of our readers will well remember the in- 
dignation provoked by the event, expressed in 
prose and verse, and the rancorous party debates 
it occasioned in parliament. During the latter, 
the home government notably signified its de- 
fective knowledge of localities, for Lord Castle- 
reagh described Parga as an island, and no one 
in the House of Commons rose to put him right. 

This is not the only instance on record of our 
countrymen, however learned in Greek, lacking it 
as to Greece. It passed current, that a somewhat 
vain-glorious commander at Navarino, upon being 
asked, while recounting his deeds, whether he had 
visited Athens, gave the cool reply, “O yes, and 
we sailed all round it.” Ignorance of western 
geography was very excusable in such a man as 
Ali Pacha. As it was known that he paid little 
respect to visitors who did not appear before him 
in military costume, a peaceful traveller, who had 
worn the livery of one of the London companies 
of volunteers, arrayed himself in some worn-out 
regimental attire, borrowed for the occasion. Eye- 
ing .him from head to foot, the grim old tiger 
inquired, “ Where have you served?” and he 
passed as a distinguished warrior on smartly 
replying, tre rov ‘YiuPdedov Kopor—* upon Wim- 
bledon Common.” 

The war of independence on the mainland in- 
tensely disturbed the islanders, who naturally 
sympathized strongly with their countrymen in 
the conflict. But in Zante, Cerigo, and Cephalonia, 
the peasantry took arms, instigated by a bishop in 
the latter island, committed outrages, and com- 
pelled the government, as bound to preserve the 
strictest neutrality, to adopt severe repressive 
measures. Besides having to restrain an in- 
surgent populace, when the fortune of war de- 
clared against the Greeks, thousands of fugitives 
crowded to the islands, chiefly women and children, 
in a state of destitution, taxing to the utmost the 
means of the authorities to provide for their wants. 





THE IONIAN ISLANDS. 


One of the refugees was the “ Maid of Athens,” far- 
famed for her beauty and worth, who gained the 
harbour of Corfu in a little boat, with her mother 
and sisters, when the Turks took her native city. 
Sir Thomas Maitland did not survive to witness 
the close of the struggle by the battle of Navarino, 
but died in 1824, in his government of Malta. A 
small circular temple on the esplanade commemo- 
rates his memory at Corfu, and a statue on the 
mole at Zante. He was succeeded as Lord High 
Commissioner by Sir Frederick Adam, after whom 
followed, in succession, Lord Nugent, Sir Howard 
Douglas, Lord Seaton, Sir Henry Ward, Sir John 
Young, Mr. Gladstone, and now Sir Henry Storks. 

From the moment that continental Greece was 
free, and was constituted a kingdom in 1832, a vague 
desire took possession of many minds in the islands 
to share its fortunes, founded upon the instinct of 
nationality. It gradually acquired strength and 
prevalence, and has now brought the government 
to a dead-lock. This result has been mainly caused 
by a sweeping change made in the constitution by 
Lord Seaton, in 1848, the year of revolutions, which, 
having been sanctioned by the home authorities, 
was proclaimed at Corfu in the following spring. 
Though a conservative of the old school, this noble- 
man acted the part of a radical reformer. He in- 
creased the number of electors fourfold, by greatly 
reducing the qualification; introduced vote by 
ballot into all elections, whether for members of 
parliament or municipal officers ; and rendered the 
press practically more free than it is in any other 
country of the world. The last measure soon 
wrought mischief, for an irresponsible press was 
immediately seized upon by demagogues, to stimu- 
late the bad passions of the popuilace, circulate false 
views among the ignorant of everything English, 
and damage the protecting power by atrocious 
slanders. Even its very author was held up to 
reprobation as “the accursed hypocrite Seaton—a 
double example of English brutality and treachery,” 
while England and Greece were compared to the 
tempter and tempted in Scripture. “Queen Vic- 
toria,” said the journals, “desires Greece ‘to fall 
down and worship her;’ but Greece retorts, ‘Get 
thee behind me, Satan.’” 

An insurrection in Cephalonia, repressed with 
little difficulty, marked the close of Lord Seaton’s 
administration ; and another, in the same island, 
August, 1849, greeted the arrival of his successor, 
Sir Henry Ward. This last outbreak was under 
the direction of a brigand, of the name of Vlacco, 
who had been skulking in the mountains, and un- 
dertook to expel the English heretics and aliens 
from the sacred soil of Hellas. He had in his band 
a priest, one Nodaro, who was better known to his 
comrades by the style of Father Robber. The 
association between priest and bandit was common 
in continental Greece, down to the war of inde- 
pendence. It is related of a famous outlaw in the 
passes of Pindus, that, upon taking a captive, he 
used to bring him before his chaplain, to have his 
fate determined, who esconced himself in an old 
hollow oak to deliver the oracle, somewhat as 
follows :— 

Robber-Captain. “ Speak, O holy oak, worshipped 
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by our fathers; what shall we do with this captive 
of our bow and spear ?” 

Oracle. “Is he a christian believer, or an infidel 
dog ?” 

Robber-Captain. “Thou knowest, O holy tree, 
that he is a christian believer.” 

Oracle. “'Then bid our brother pass on his way 
rejoicing, after exchanging the kiss of love, and 
dedicating his purse to relieve his poorer brethren.” 

Or, in the case of a Mussulman— 

“Hang the unbeliever to my sacred branches, 
and confiscate all that he hath to the service of the 
true church and her faithful children.” 

Great atrocities were committed by the Cephalo- 
nian insurgents. In broad daylight they burnt 
alive a respectable landholder and English sympa- 
thiser, the Chevalier Metaxa, with his entire family. 
Upon Vlacco being captured, and brought to trial 
before a court-martial, the following instructive 
colloquy occurred :— 

Question. “ Prisoner, have you any objection to 
any member of this court ?” 

Answer. “ None. Let me be tried by English- 
men, and not by Greeks.” 

Whatever may have been the demerits of our 
countrymen, they have established for themselves 
a character for even-handed justice; for previously 
the laws were so entirely in the hands of the higher 
classes, that none of the lower had any chance of 
obtaining an honest judgment. 

It is not for us to remark upon what may or 
ought to be done to terminate present entangle- 
ments, and reconcile the islanders to the fiat which 
has refused their prayer for a judicial separation. 
But many have felt from the first, that to send a 
gentleman to conciliate them, as a “ distinguished 
Homeric scholar,” was just as idle as it would be 
for a foreigner to come to us, to compose our dif- 
ferences, recommended as being well up in Vener- 
able Bede. 





LITERATURE AS A PROFESSION. 
Mr. Trackeray has remarked that the advantages 
of the literary calling are not sufficiently remem- 
bered by those who complain of its hardships. The 
physician must have house and furniture, carriage 
and men-servants, before patients will confide in 
him, for nobody is willing to trust in his skill till 
he puts on an appearance which indicates that he 
is trusted by others. The barrister must be at the 
cost of chambers and clerk, and the expense of 
going the circuit. The artist must have his studio 
and a constant supply of canvas and paint. The 
author, on the other hand, requires scarcely any 
capital with which to exercise his craft. In large 
towns public libraries supply him with books, and 
a few sheets of paper, a pen and a little ink are all 
which are required to write them. He can live in 
a cheap lodging, and needs none of the costly ap- 
pendages of the doctor, lawyer, and painter. Such 
is Mr. Thackeray’s summary of the case, and it is 
plain enough that every calling has its drawbacks 
and compensations; but, when all has been said, 
it will still remain a truth that the worst profession 





in the world, for those who rely upon it exclusively, 
is that of an author. With the exception of a very 
few popular writers and editors of journals, no per- 
sons expend so large an amount of talent and toil 
for so small a return as the better class of literary 
men. Gifted persons, whose pens are hardly ever out 
of their hands, can with difficulty earn three or four 
hundred a year. Great as is the demand for books 
in the aggregate, the works of an individual have 
not often a sufficient sale to furnish much profit. 
If he chances to make a lucky hit, he can rarely 
repeat it. Those who make their way in the or- 
dinary professions have a steady call for their ser- 
vices; the gains of the author, which are dependent 
upon a taste as variable as the weather, are always 
precarious. Though the public did not require 
incessant variety, and were willing to go on listen- 
ing to the voice of the charmer, he can seldom con- 
tinue to charm as wisely as at first. Goldsmith 
urged the introduction of new members into the 
Literary Club, because the original associates “ had 
travelled over each other’s minds.” This is as true 
of books as of conversation. Few men are pos- 
sessed of an inexhaustible stock of ideas, and while 
in the ordinary callings increased experience gives 
increased skill, the author often finds in the very 
prime of his life that his occupation is gone, and 
that little besides “ mouth-honour” is left him. 
But the chief evil, perhaps, of his employment, 
when his bread depends upon it, is in the nature of 
the exertion it imposes. ‘Ihe craft of an artist is 
in a large degree mechanical, and to paint is usually 
as much a pleasure as a labour. The duties of a 
physician soon become a routine in which the in- 
tellect is rarely put to a strain. The barrister has 
his materials found to his hands, has the compara- 
tively easy task of addressing the understanding 
instead of captivating the taste, and has the im- 
mense advantage of speaking to an audience far 
from fastidious, and which is compelled to listen to 
him. Literary productions, when they have any 
particular excellence, generally flow with much less 
facility. They call for a more exhausting patience 
and a more fatiguing application of mind. Rapidly 
as Johnson seemed to write, he yet testifies that 
composition is usually an effort of slow diligence, 
to which the author is dragged by necessity, and 
from which the attention is every moment starting 
to pleasanter pursuits. No occupation is so tiring, 
none requires such concentration of the powers and 
such a freedom from everything which can distract 
the thoughts; none, therefore, is so harassing 
under the least derangement of health or circum- 
stances. “A man,” says Johnson, “doubtful of 
his dinner or trembling at a creditor, is not much 
disposed to abstracted meditation or remote in- 
quiries ;” nor can any pursvit be so trying when 
poverty compels the toil to be unremitting ; when 
“ Day after day the labour must be done, 
And sure as comes the postman and the sun 
The indefatigable ink must run.” 
Half the works which delight the world may almost 
be said to have been written with the blood of their 
authors.* 





* Quarterly Review, January, 1959, 
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A LADY’S ADVENTURES DURING AN 
INUNDATION OF THE RHONE. 


We had disembarked at the great port of Mar- 
seilles, the landing-place from the new French 
province of Algeria. 
places at once for Avignon; but I wanted to see the 
old town of Arles, a place deservedly interesting, 
not only for its ancient Roman memorials, but its 
dearer Christian memories; I therefore only took 
mine as for that city, having arranged to join my 
friends in a few days at their hotel in Avignon. 

The season was late in autumn, and, were we 
speaking of India, it might be briefly described as 
the rainy season; for such rain, following a sum- 
mer of extreme heat, has seldom been seen. Even 
on shipboard we had murmured at that disagreeable 
‘tautology, rain on sea. Notwithstanding the per- 
tinacity of the skies, however, I descended at Arles. 
I wanted to see its Coliseum, where gladiators had 
fought, and martyrs of Jesus had died. I wanted 
to see, also, the great old cemetery of the Romans, 
where some of those conquerors of ancient Gaul 
had been laid in dust. 

I saw the Coliseum, built by the proud Romans, 
and saw now, under its grand old walls, the other- 
wise houseless poor of modern days had erected 
their misérable sheds with almost Irish ingenuity. 
I saw the modern women of Arles, reminding one 
of the matrons of ancient Rome. I thought of 
Cesar and of Gaul: I thought of a greater than 
Cesar, and of his greater yet lowlier followers. 
And so, having thought of Christian times and 


Roman times, in this old city of Gaul, I set off in 
search of the cemetery of its mighty conquerors. 
The rain fell, sometimes heavy, sometimes light, 


but always constantly. I had no guide, and relied 
on finding what I wanted by turning the words 
“Roman cemetery” into French—a sort of phra- 
seology which much perplexed the kind people who 
wished to direct me. I saw, however, stone coffins 
built into rude modern stone walls, as the boundary 
of fields; and I saw, beside farm-houses, cattle 
drinking out of stone troughs that once had held 
the body of a proud Roman. Morsels of antiquity, 
put to uses vile, were seen all around; but it was 
with much difficulty I made out my way to the 
vast field of the dead, for which I looked. A 
strangely impressive scene it was! one of havoc 
and desolation. The antiquary, the moralist, the 
Christian, might there find interesting matter for 
thought. 

Two reasons made my survey a hasty one: first, 
the grass was long and wet, among which lay the 
broken stones of the tombs, and I had wet from 
above and beneath; and secondly, and far more 
effectively, my place was taken in the diligence to 
Avignon; and before railways changed our cus- 
toms, it is well known that the only unanswerable 
plea that could be made for resisting the entreaties 
of friends to stay with them, was to say at once, 
“T have taken my place.” SoI had taken mine, 
and not even Roman antiquities would have induced 
me to linger, even if my wet feet had not also felt 
more ready to hasten back to Arles than to linger 
in that wild field cf the long ago dead. 


My companions took their: 





A LADY’S ADVENTURES DURING AN INUNDATION. 


It was in the afternoon that I entered the dili- 
gence for Avignon, where I was to rejoin my friends 
at an appointed hotel. The end of October was 
approaching, and the torrents of rain that had fallen 
for some days, had by no means ceased; but I felt 
quite comfortable when once seated in the first 
place of the coupé. 

The rain had increased, and darkness began to 
gather, when I became sensible that some unusual 
cause of interest or inquiry had arisen between the 
rest of the passengers and the conductor, who, at 
each descent from his elevated seat in the banquette, 
was eagerly questioned by them; while he appeared 
as eagerly to question all persons whom he en- 
countered on the road. The further we went, the 
more did this sort of commotion increase ; heads 
were projected from the windows of “ the interior” 
and the rotonde, and anxious inquiries were evi- 
dently made; but I was too secluded in my “ first 
place” to be able to hear the cause of an anxiety, 
which, indeed, I did not at all share, simply because 
I thought it could not concern me. I soon began 
to observe that, at every hamlet we passed, a short 
halt was made; the diligence was surrounded by 
seemingly anxious people, and the passengers spoke 
to them still more anxiously. Our conductor, a 
fine active young man, had been all along im- 
patient of delay, but he became more and more so; 
and each successive driver, who was taken up with 
each fresh set of horses, was either more and more 
sulky, or more boisterous and daring. There was 
evidently something the matter; but I had the 
coupé all to myself, and, not caring to open the 
window and let the rain in, merely to hear what 
sounded to me as a rude jabber of foreign tongues, 
I acted a thoroughly English part, and, drawing 
myself into my snug corner, listened to the splash- 
ing of water around us, and thought it was very 
well to feel dry when so many must be wet. | 
saw, nevertheless, that as darkness deepened, my 
fellow-passengers dropped rapidly away; luggage, 
intended to have seen Avignon, was hastily made 
to descend, amid the entreaties of passengers, the 
vociferations of helpers and lookers-on, and the 
indignant exclamations of the excited conductor, 
who evidently felt each moment of lost time to be 
more and more harassing. At last he would no 
longer be delayed by stopping to take down lug- 
gage; he let out his passengers, only crying to 
them that they would find their goods at a future 
time in Avignon, and, scarcely waiting till their 
feet touched the ground, shouted out, Allez! and 
on we dashed. The last we thus let down was a 
Frenchwoman, who had long seemed resolved to 
share whatever fate might lie before her boxes, 
which of course contained the robe that few 
Frenchwomen, under any circumstances, can forget: 
but she, too, finally descended at a poor house by 
the way-side, saying something of the necessity of 
trying to save herself, but affirming, in touching" 
though vehement tones, that her trunks were 
doomed to perish, and without resource. ‘The con- 
ductor flinging out his hands in answer, was spring- 
ing up to his seat in the banquette, muttering that 
he then must perish with them, when a sudden 
thought must have struck him that something was 
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still in the coupé. He opened the door, looked in, 
and said with emphasis— 

“ Will you keep your place ?” 

“ Without doubt: I am going to Avignon.” 

“Brave woman! allons!—vive les Anglaises !” 
he cried, clapped the door, and on we drove. 

I knew I got praise; and I liked it, especially 
from a Frenchman, but how I came to deserve it 
I knew not. 

The darkness grew intense: deep silence suc- 
ceeded the recent commotion; the conductor only 
spoke at intervals to the driver, aud then it was 
in that deep-toned voice which always indicates 
anxiety. I felt, rather than heard, that he exhorted 
him to speed; the driver’s voice, in reply, seemed 
buried in his throat. The sound of water was on 
every side. Surely, I began to think, it is not 
merely rain. 

Our road lay along the course of the Rhone—“ the 
arrowy Rhone,” so swift and strong; but, though 
I knew that the idea of danger from it had never 
crossed my mind, even still 1 imputed the urgent 
haste, the anxious voices, or still more anxious 
silence of the men, to the fact that the heavy rains 
had made them wet and out of temper. In critical 
moments, or circumstances of much anxiety, speech 
is always repressed; the loud and eager voices of 
the two men were hushed, and not a human or 
living thing appeared to be on the road. A low 
remark, or a brief exhortation to speed, was all that 
was heard from the active conductor; while our last 
driver soon ceased to utter the cries, expostulations, 
and abusive epithets which a French postilion em- 
ploys in aid of the terrible whip, by whose sound 
only the horses are driven. 

Thus, in silence and darkness, I rested content, 
till a sudden dash of water over the windows of the 
diligence convinced me that rain was not the cause 
of fear. I rose to the front windows and looked 
out. To my astonishment, all that was visible of 
the six white horses, harnessed three and three 
abreast, was just the top of their broad flat backs 
tising above the water; even their short tails, 
wound up in straw, were submersed. 

“We are in a river,” said I to myself; “not in 
the river, undoubtedly. But what can be done? 
the conductor will not drown himself or me, if he 
can help it.” 

I drew back to my corner, supposing that we 
were crossing some part of a river, but never 
imagining that the river was crossing us. The 
men kept unbroken silence; nothing save the 
splashing and dashing of water was heard: it 
went over the top of the diligence, and streamed 
down again over my windows, so that I could not 
see the least bit through them. I felt the men 
were not asleep, and I began to feel that they were 
deeply anxious; I tried if it were possible to open 
the window and ask what was the matter, but I 
soon saw it was wiser to let the water stay outside 
than to admit it in. I rested in the same silence 
till a slight ascent in our road became perceptible : 
as soon as this was the case, the voice of the con- 
ductor burst out; he called, he cried, he implored, 
scolded, promised, urged the apparently sulky 
driver ; he impelled the horses himself; he seemed 








ready to jump down and help them to draw; the 
driver, too, awoke; his terribly resounding whip 
went like a succession of pistol shots; his voice 
helped it, loading the poor terrified animals with 
all sorts of tenderly abusive epithets ; calling them 
hogs, robbers, little rascals, demons, cowards, in- 
terspersed with encouragements and formidable 
threats. The conductor was standing up, leaning 
over and looking round. On we went up-hill, evi- 
dently rising out of water, and driving as for life 
or death. When, all at once—splash!—down we 
went, or else up came the water, I know not which; 
I thought we had plunged into the river at last. 
It was a startling moment, and I uttered a little 
scream, though no one heard it. The horses were 
plunging; even their white backs no longer ap- 
peared like a line of light when I tried to see; and 
I heard an exclamation from the conductor, that 
went to say something that sounded certainly very 
like a declaration that we were lost. It was al- 
most time to get afraid, and I had just formed the 
determination to be so, and to remain quiet no 
longer, when a shout burst over my head—a cry - 
not of terror but joy; it was echoed by the driver ; 
the foam of water was lashing over us, but we were 
ascending. With great difficulty I got the win- 
dow partly opened, and called up to the banquette. 
“What is the matter, conductor?” “We are 
saved! we are saved! Be quiet now; shut the 
window,” he said; and I saw the lights of Avignon 
dimly gleaming through the mist. We were 
closer to it than even he had known. The whip 
cracked, the horses flew up the rising ground, 
the water lashing over them: at full gallop we 
dashed through the old gate of the city; no reve- 
nue officers or customary formalities stopped us; 
but straight on we drove into a large coach-house 
or covered shed of some sort. 

Here our conductor was instantly surrounded by 
eager inquirers; anxious faces circled us in a 
crowd; breaking through all, he ran to the coupé, 
took me out like a bundle of goods, and put me 
down, above my knees in water; then,” finding I 
could not, or would not, wade on in it, he snatched 
me up in his arms like a child, ran across a street, 
kicked open the door of a house, and dropped me 
into the passage within it. 

A woman, with a white face and long thin 
candle in an equally long thin candlestick in her 
hand, came to it, and would evidently have kept it 
closed if she could. By the light of that candle I 
saw what the good conductor’s exertions or anxie- 
ties must have been; he was a strong, active, 
ruddy-complexioned young man; but now he was 
singularly pale, and large drops of what seemed to 


be cold perspiration were falling from his forehead. 


His chest heaved as if from long pent-up breath. 
He said a hasty word to the staring woman—I only 
heard him utter “ brave woman”—as he pushed me 
in, and, before she could recover sufficiently from 
her surprise to speak, he had disappeared. 

I saw her look after him quite aghast, and, turn- 
ing my head to the street, beheld a crowd of per- 
sons flocking to her open door like musquitoes at- 
tracted by the candle. Her face, one might think, 
was enough to drive them back; but, in addition, 
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all her energy was required to get the door closed : 
she then moved the candle for me to follow her, 
and went up-stairs, ushering me into a dirty, most 
repulsive, and very cold chamber. 

“Do you not think I had better go to another 
house?” TI said. : 

“On the contrary, I think you had better stay 
where you are. You ask me what I think; I tell 
you what I think, but not what I wish,” she re- 
plied; and, lighting a much shorter bit of candle, left 
it with me and went away. 

I was wet from head to foot; cold, and in 
want of a warm drink, and something to eat: 
fire, too, was an absolute necessity. I went out on 
the staircase, and saw her walking about below it, 
as if attempting to barricade her house. I called 
down, and requested a fire. The candle waved a 
negation; but, in addition to its expressiveness, she 
added, “ Fire! No!” and went on. 

I watched, shivering, till she repassed. 

“Can I have supper ?” 

“Supper! Are the people mad?” and with a 





doubly negative wave, came back with a chilling 
emphasis, “No! no! a thousand times no!” 

I crept back to my cold, black-looking chamber. 
The rain had for some time ceased to fall, and, 
never having conceived a notion of an inundation, 
I was totally at a loss to account for all these very 
unusual symptoms. At last the idea of a revolu- 
tion occurred to me. “Yes,” I said to myself, 
“there is certainly a revolution, and at Avignon, 
with all its hideous, bloody memories!” TI shiy- 
ered. But then I was cold as well as frightened; and 
the cold I hoped to get rid of, if I could not the fear. 
I therefore took off my wet clothes and went to 
bed. But to sleep was impossible. The house 
door was assailed by knocks and loud calls outside; 
it forced my poor hostess to appear at a window, 
from whence she pathetically implored the crowd 
of persons below to consult their own safety, and 
begone from a house that was certain to be de- 
stroyed. This was an additional solace for me. 
The tumult in the street kept me awake a‘] night. 

(To be continued.) 





PASSING THROVGH THE FLOOD. 
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